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Cold Water Army. 


BY J. MAXIM. 








Tune—Roll away &c. 


Come all ye valient temperance men,, 
Come listen to my story, 

The cause is good which we defend, 
And in we will glory ; 

Reform, reform the people cry, 

In voices loud as thunder 

Then let the temperance arrows fly 
And cut the foe in sunder. 


CHORUS. 


Heed the cry—heed the cry, 
The cause our efforts merits ; 
Head the cry, head the cry 
And banish ardent spirits. 


The temperance societies 
Have proved a general blessing,, 
And many ruined families 
Whose cases were distressing, 
Have cast away their poisoned bowl: 
And husband, son and daughter, 
Now listed on the temperance roll, 
Drink only pure cold water. 

Heed the ery &c. 


How many men in every town, 
Possessed of manly feeling, 
Have by intemperance been cut down,,. 
And homeward were sent reeling, 
Behold their lonely widows now 
With orphans round them crying, 
All filled with wretchedness, and wo, 
For food and raiment crying. 

Heed the cry &c. 


The monster rum once took his stand ; 

In every town and city, 

And reigned triumphant through the land 
Nor showed an eye of pitty, 

But hark ! his dreadful spell is broke, 
His death knell now is tolling 

¥or Wright and Hawkins gave the shout 
An o’er the land 'tis rolling. 


? 





Heed the cry &c. 
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The christian herolds who proclaim 

The tidings of salvation: 

Are making efforts to retain 

The lost from ruination, 

This noble-work belongs to those, 

W ho are our public teachers, 

And if the monster they'd oppose, 

They must be temperance preachers, 
Heed the ery &c. 


The moderate drinkers take the cup, 
They think no foe is rear it, 
Their eyes are closed they drink it up, 
And say they do not fear it. 
This was the way drunkards were made, 
They drank with “ moderation ” 
But by and by they got the trade, 
Which proved their condemnation, 

Heed the cry &«. 


Then let each one both o!d and young,, 
Who well retain their senses, 
Reflect what drunkenness has done, 
And calculate expenses :— 
Of prisons full and paupers made 
Of widows’ woe and sadness, 
And ask if drinking by degrees, 
Be not a partial madnesss. 
Heed the cry &c. 


Now to conclude my temperance song, 
I'll give an invitation 
To come out of the drinking throng 
And with us take your station ; 
Come, come and join the temperance band 
I'am sure it will not harm ye— 
And go with us both heart and hand 
In the cold water army. 
Heed the cry, &c. 


Think and Pray. 


BY MRS. FOLLEN, 





Mother ! whene’er around your child, 
You clasp your arms in love, 

And when,with greatful joy, you raise 
Your eyes to God above:— 

Thigk of the wretched mother, when 
er child is torn away, 

Sold for a slave: and will you not 
For that poor mother pray? 


Father! when’er your happy boys 
You gaze upon with pride, 

And hope to see them, when you’re old, 
Stand faithful by your side :— 

Think of that father’s withered heart, 
The father of a slave, 

Who asks a pitying God to give 
His little son a grave! 


Brothers and sisters! who with joy 
Meet round the social hearth, 

And talk of home and happy days, 
And laugh in careless mirth:—- 

Remember, too, the poor young slave, 
Who never felt your joy ; 

Who, worn with toil, has never known 
The bliss to bea boy! 
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Ye Christians! followers of Him, 
Who came to make men free, 

When at the Almighty Maker’s throne, 
You bend the suppliant knees— 

From the deep fountains of your souls, 
Let fervent prayer ascend 

For the poor slave, who hardly knows 
That God is still his friend. 





} The Royal Kingstown Yacht Club. 


| Oh, bright the sceves in Dublin Bay, 
When the glad summer sun is clawcing 
On Kingstown Yackt Flotilla gay, 
Over the blue waves wildly dancing. 


The jovous breeze the canvass fills: 

Their streamers flout the jocund breeze, ~ 
While Wicklow’s high serrated hills 

Look down upon th’ exulting seas, 


Ay! “tis a glorious sight I ween, 

To view from Howth that gay flotilla— 
The brave sons of the Island Green 

Love the wild joys of ocean’s billow. 


The town pours out its multitude, 
To view the Derby of the wave ; 
From peer to peasant, all are present— 
Age—youth—the beautiful—ihe brave. 














THE PIANO, 


NOISE IN THE DAMPER LEVERS. 


1. When the hinge is loose or unsound. 
2. When one lever touches another. 
3. When the leather, if any, is too hard. 
4. When the wood is unsound. 
5. When the wood touches the slips 

6. When there is glue betwixt the Ringe and edge 
of the slip. 

7. When the last lever touches the key frame 
cheek. 

8. When the lever touches any hard substance, de- 
tached, or otherwise. 


THE STRINGS OR WIRES JAR OR JINGLE. 


1. When the damper wire is too close to the string. 
2. When the strings touch each other. 

3. When a string touches a rest pin. 

4. When a string is not firm on the bridges, 

5. When any brass work on the case is loose. 

6. When. any hard detached substance is on the 
belly. 

7. When the belly bridge is loose. 

8. When the belly is unglued. 

9. When the barring is loose. 

10. When a castor is loose. 

11. When the Piano is not firmly placed on the 
floor. 

12. When any detached hard substance touches the 
Piano. 

13. When a brass hinge is loose, connected with 
the top. 

14, When a wire touches the name board. 

15. When a wire touches the break of the treble 
bridge. 

16. When any detached hard substance touches.a 
string. 

17, When a wire is unsound. In this case loosen 
it, detach it from the hitch pin and bridge pins, and 
rub it with leather. If that does not succeed, replace 
it with a new one. 

18. When a damper cloth is hard—detach a thread 
or two with a marking awl. 

19. When the cloth betwixt the belly bridge and 
right end block does not sufficiently damp the vibra. 








tion of the strings. 
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20. When a covered string is loose. Sometimes by 
rubbing it you may rectify it; butit generally happens 
that a new string is the only remedy. 

21. When a bridge pin is loose. 

22. When there is not sufficient side bearing. 

23. When one string is thinner than the other. 

24. When hoth strings are too thin. 

25. When a string is confined by the pins on the 
belly bridge. 

DEFECTIVE DAMPING 


1. Occurs when the damper is not sufficiently 
screwed into the lever. 

2. When the damper cloth is too hard. 

3. When two wires are not of the same height 
under the damper. 

4. When two wires are of different thicknesses. 

5. When the dumper cloth does not bear equally on 
two strings. 

6. When the damper cloth touches the next note. 

7. When the pedal wire is too long. 

8. When the damper wire sticks in the socket 
hole. 

A HAMMER BLOCKS 

1. When the hopper is too far under the hammer. 
Unscrew it till the hammer falls off at about a quarter 
of an inch from the strings. 

2. When the hopper spring is too weak ; bend it to 
give it strength. 

3. When the hopper check is too high ; reduce it. 

4. When the leather of the under hammer is not 
firm. 

5. When the top of the hopper is not smooth, par- 
ticularly on tke inner edge ; sand paper and black 
lead it. 

6. When any part of the hopper is loose. 

7. When the hopper strikes but one side of the 
under hammer ; it must be placed ina right position. 
A HAMMER STICKS. 

1. Against the damper socket. 

2. Against the next hammer head. 

3. Against the long block. In these cases pare off 
as much leather as you can afford ; alter thé position | 
of the hammer, or press it with a warm iron, as it may 
require. 

4. When any glutinous substance adheres to it. 

5. Against a damper wire. 

6. Against the belly. 


A DAMPER STICKS, 

1. A damper sticks in the sockethole. You must 
open it, or unscrew the damper wire, and rub it with 
leather. 

2. When the lever does not descend. 
3. When the pedal wire does not act properly. 
4. When the pedal foot sticks. 
A HOPPER STICKS. 
1. Against the under hammer. Examine the leather 
and hopper spring. 

2. When the hopper spring does not operate in the 
groove. 

3. When the key sticks. 

4. When placed on one side of the under hammer. 

5. When the top is rough. Sand paper and black 
lead it. 

6. When the spring is too strong. 

7. When the pin touches the hole of the front 
block. 

&. When any part of the hopper is loose. 


DAMPER LEVERS STICK 
1. Against each other. 
2. Against any detached substance. 
3. Against the key frame cheek. 


TO ALTER THE TOUCH. 


1. When the touch is too shallow, glue some brown 
paper under the balance rail, till you obtain the depth | 
requisite. If the hoppers are close to the under| 
hammers, plane the bottom of the front rail. After | 
you have succeeded in deepening the touch, reduce | 
the hopper cheeks, if too high. 

2, When the touch is too deep, glue some paper 
inder the front rail. If the bopper cheeks are too 
low, glue some more leather on them. 

3. When any part of the keys is deeper or shal- 
lower in touch than the rest, you must operate as 
directed above, in that particular part alone. 

4. When one key is deeper than the rest, reduce it 
on the balance rail. 

5. When any key is shallower in touch than the 
rest, you must raise it on the balance rai!, unless, 

6. When the hopper is too short; in this case, you 
must raise the hopper by gluing part of a card under 
it. 

7. When the touch is teo stiff, you must ease the 
hinges of the hammers and levers, if necessary, by 
removing the slip a little off the hinges, or by weak- 
ening them, if too stiff, with a marking awl. 

8. When the hammer falls off too far from the 
strings, the touch is loose ; remedy it by turning the 
hopper pin 

¥. Wheh the hopper is high, and the front of the 


‘ 








key too low, plane off a little under the further end 
of the key. 


DEFECTS IN THE PEDAL. 

1. When the pedal wire or stick is too short to raise 
the dampers, lengthen it by fixing leather at the top. 

2 When, by being tvo long, it raises the dampers 
too high, shorten it. 

3. When the pedal foot is too close to the floor, 

4. When the pedal foot is too tight. 

5. When the pedal foot pin is too tight. 

6. When too Joose, it rattles. 

DEFECTIVE REST PINS. 

1. When too smal! for the hole. 

2. When the rest pin starts or jumps. This occurs 
when the wire has been wound on the pm with damp 
fingers, or when the block is unseasoned. A little 
chalk in the hole will often remedy this defect, which 
is very unpleasant in tuning. 

3. When the wire is too high or too low on the rest 
pin. 
4. When a rest pin, being too close to another, will 
not admit a tuning hammer. 

5. When a rest pin is too close to the next string. 
HAMMERS TOUCHING THE WRONG 
STRINGS. 

When a single hammer, or minor part of the hammers, 
touch the wrong strings, you must remedy them in 
the following manner : 

1. If the hammer head is too large, cut it. 

2. If the hammer head is not too large, you must 
unhinge ii, and replace it in a proper position, 

3. If the wrong string it touches is not in its proper 
direction, you must remove it. 

4. When a majority of the hammers strike the 
strings in a wrong direction, you must remove the key 
frame accordingly. 





ON THE CABINET PIANOFORTE. 

The form of the Cabinet is vertical, the strings run- 
ning in the same direction. 
the bottom, whieh is under the key frame; the right 
and left sides or ends ; the rest pin block ; the hitch 
pin block or bent side; the lower end block ; the lin- 
ing ; the bracing ; the back ; the cornice ; the front; 
the fall; (square or cylindrical ;) the name board ; the 
cheeks; the key blocks; the lower front or pannel ; 
and two pedals—one to take off the dampers, the 
other to move the action in one string. 

The peculiarities uf the Cabinet are as follow :— 

The action is independent of the key frame; and 
may be removed by unsrcewing a brass nut and pin in 
each front side rail, or by lifting off two springs on 
the upper partof the action frame. Each key hasa 
hopper attached to it, asin the Square Piano. Imme- 
diately over the hoppers are levers or under hammers, 
supported by a rail; they are glued on a back rail, 
covered by a slip, with screws through it. To each 
lever astick or sticker is glued, which rises to the 
butt of the hammer to which it is glued by two leather 
hinges. The hammer rail is of mahogany, with brass 
plates to cover the centre wires that lie ina groove 
under them ; these wires are plated, and run through 
the centre of each hammer butt—each hammer acting 
on these centre wires, instead of leather hinges, as 
formerly, and as inthe Square Piano. The hammer 
shank is of ceder, and is glued into the butt and head. 
The head 1s covered with several coats of leather or 
cloth, as in the Square Piano. The dampers are on a 
frame, detached from the hammer action. The dam- 
per wire is screwed into asmall block or bracket, 
fixed on each sticker. The damper head is fixed to 
the front block by a brass pin that regulates it. The 
damper is glued to the rail by a parchment or leather 
hinge ; some makers.have their dampers fixed to the 
hammer action; in this case they have springs behind 
the dampers, to repel them. The damper wire is 
thinner than the above-named, and screws into a part 
of the damper that projects, having a leather nut to 
regulate it; there is cloth under the nut, to prevent 
noise. The belly is barred, and the bridge fixed on 
the belly, as in the Square Piano, 


IT IS SUBJECT TO THE FOLLOWING DE- 
FECTS. 


1. The keys nearly as in the Square Piano. 

2. Hoppers, ditto. 

3. Under hammer or lever, ditto. 

4. Upper hammer rattles occasionally at the centre, 
the hole being too large, or badly clothed or bushed— 
when the head is loose—when the shank is loose— 
when the head or shank is unsound. The hammers 
sometimes stick when the centre wire is too tight in 
the hole, or when the butt is confined in the notches, 
or when the hammer is caught between two wires. 


THE STICKER RATTLES 


1. When unglued from the under lever. 

2. When not firmly attached to the butt of the 
upper hammer. 

3. When not properly bevelled off near the butt. 


When the whole or major part of the hammers 


The case is composed of 





strike the strings in a wrong position, the action must 
be moved accordingly. When the minor parts are in 
a wrong position, they must be cast with a warm iron 
If the haramer head is too large, eut it. 
THE DAMPER RATTLES. 

1. When the hinge is unglued or unsound. 

2. When not firmly glued in the blocks, or when 
the wood is unsound. 

3. When the damper wire is too close to the ham- 
mer; this frequently happens when the action is on 
one string. The wire must be bent in an opposite 
direction. 

4. When the damper wire block is loose. 

5. When the damper piu is loose. 


Jingling in the strings is caused by most of the 
defects in the Square Piano. 

Defectice damping nearly as in Square Piano. 

Hammers Block as im Square Piano. 

THE TOUCH IS ALTERED. 

As in Square Piano, except at No. 7: when the 
touch is too stiff, examine the hinges of the levers and 
stickers, and ease them as in the Square Piano. 

ON THE PEDALS. 

The pedals operate differently from that of the 
Square Piano I'he right pedal lifts up the dampers ; 
the communication from the damper pedal foot to tle 
damper frame, varies with each maker; b eing more 
complicated than that of the Square Piano, it is sub- 
ject to more casualities, on account of its distance from 
one part to the other. The left pedal moves the ac- 
tion on one string. Makers differ as to the mode of 
placing the hammer opposite one string. Some move 
the key frame with the whole action, while others 
move the action independently of the key frame.— 
When a hammer is ina wrong position, cast the shank 
to its proper place with a warm iron. If the hammer 
head is too large, it must be cut to its right size. 
When the pins are defective, remedy them as in 
Square Piano. When the key frame moves with the 
action, it is fixed tothe bottom by two screws in blocks 
ateach extremity of the name board ; but when the 
key frame does not move with the action, it is fixed 
to the bottom by screws through the rails of the key 
frame. 


The Short Cabinet, Cottage Cabinet, and Harmonic 
Cabinet, are all made on the same principle as the 
full-sized Cabinet; but owing to the shortness of the 
scale, have less tone. 





ON TERE HORIZONTAL GRAND PIANO. 


The peculiarities of the Horizontal Grand Piano 
are the follow'ng :—Its form resembles that of a’ herp- 
sichord. The case is composed of the bent side, the 
end, the back, the bottom, the rest pin block, bracing, 
including the block from the bottom to the nether 
part of the belly, opposite the rest pin block. Several 
steel arches are screwed against both-these blocks, to 
prevent them from yielding to the great pressure of 
the strings. Some makers have cast-iron bracing.— 
Another has steel and brass tubes, passing from the 
bent side to the rest pin block. 


THE ACTION IS THUS FORMED. 

1. The key frame, on which are the keys, rails for 
the hammer action, and a socket to receive the 
levers. 

2. Instead of hoppers, levers are used ; they operate 
ina mortice with a spring. The lever acts under the 
butt of the hammer, which is leathered to prevent 
noise, There are pins or screws through the hammer 
rail to regulate the levers, and buttons of wood and 
jeather betwixt the pins and levers. 

3. The hammer rail is nearly similar to that of the 
Cabinet. 

4. The dampers pass through the sockets, one of 
which is fixed on the edge of the belly, the other at 
the back of the key frame. Each damper touches its 
respective key—it sometimes, by warping or other- 
wise, sticks between two keys; and in old Grand 
Pianos the damper head not unfrequently rubs against 
an arch. 


DEFECTS. 


1. Keys asin Square, except friction against the 
dampers. 

2. Hammers as in Cabinet. 

3. Dampers rattle in mortices when not well closed. 

4. Wires jingle from most of the causes in Square 
Piano. 

5. Defective damping : when the damper sticks in 
the socket, or between the keys ; or from some of the 
causes in the Square Piano. 

6. Hammers block when the lever is too far under 
the butt. Turn the regulating screw to the right, aod 
let the hammer fall at about a quarter of an inch from 
the strings, as in Square Piano. 

7. When the hammer falls too soon, turn the screw, 
to the left. 

8. The lever spring will sometimes rattle or chatter 
as also the lever, when loose. 
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The touch is generally altered by blocks or brackets 
wider the balance rail, screwed up or down, as re- 


quired. 


Little brass serews are fixed to the hammer butts, 

1 order to regulate the centre wire. an old Grand 
Pianos the centre wires were bushed with leather, 
instead of cloth—the latter is a great improvement.— 
Great caution is requisite in drawing out the key 
frame: lay hold of the hammer rail, and when the 
keys are sufficiently advanced, remove your left hand 
tu the front of the key frame. 

ON THE UPRIGHT GRAND PIANO. 

Yhe form of the Upright Grand Piano is nearly the 
same as that of the Horizontal in a vertical position, 
except that it is squared from the bent side, for orna- 
ment. Its action is principally like that of the Hori- 
zontal, with some exceptions. The key frame, bear- 
ing the whole action, except the dampers, is drawn 
out from behind, after letting down a flap that secures 
it. The dampers are behind the strings. The dam- 
per frame is fixed to the block by numerous little 


serews. The hammer is more apt to stick at its centre | 


than that of the Horizontal or Cabinet, on account of 
its shank, which is much Jonmger than either. When 
the instrument having been ina damp or cold room, 
sticks at the centre of the hammer butt, take the 
action eut, and let it remain some time before the fire. 
If the hammer stil] sticks at the centre, turn the butt- 
screw; if that does not saceeed, remove the brass 
plate that covets the defective part; take out the 
centre wire, and rub it with leather and whitening ; 
if after that it does not act freely, open the centre hole 
with a wire for that purpose. You must be very 
careful not to bend the centre wire in detaching or 
replacing it. To rectify a damper, itis often necessary 
to detach the damper frame. Sometimes the hammer 
butt, as in the Cabinet and Horizontal Grand Pianos, 
sticks in the notches, which must then be filed. ‘The 
soft pedal in this Piano, asin the Horizontal Grand, 
moves the whole action on one or two strings, by 
touching a little bracket that slides up and downa 
notch or groove in the right end key block. 


There are other Pianos, as Oblique, Unique, Short 
Upright, Grand Square, Unichord, &c. They are 
nearly similar in action to the preceding instruments, 
The Unique and Oblique have their wires in a slant- 
ing direction. The Short Upright has its action in 
front. The Grand Square is a grand action in a 
square case, with the sounding board nearly covering 
the case. The Unichord has but one unison. They 
are all subject to most of the defects mentioned in the 
preceding pages. 





THE SQUARE PIONOS, 


WITH HORIZONTAL OR SPRING DAMPERS, 
ARE SUBJECT TO THE FOLLOWING 
DEFECTS. 

1. The key nearly as in the Modern Square Piano. 

2. The upper hammer ditto. 


N. B. There is ao under hammer to many old 
Pianos; and instead of a hopper there is a brass pin 
with a leather head, termed old man's head. This is 
ealled single action; that of the Modern Square 
Piano is called double action. 


3. The dampers are hinged ona rail let into the 
back of the case. Over the damper hinges another 
sail is screwed, through which the springs protrude,— 
these are of whalebone or brass wire. The damper 
head is glued to the shank, immediately over the cor- 
responding wires. Instead of damper heads with 
cloth, some Pianos have merely leather for a damper. 
There is a stick tpped with soft leather passing 
through the bleck, under each damper, connecting it 
with the key; in some Pianos this stick is fixed to the 
damper shank. There is arail under the centre of the 
shanks along the block; it is covered with eloth or 
leather. These dampers rattle when the stick falls on 
hard leather at the end of the key; when the stick 
touches hard leather under the shank; when the 
hinge is loose ; when the shank is unsound; when the 
head is unglued or unsound; when the damper stick 
touches a wire ; when the damper stick is loose in the 
hole ; when the stick is fixed to the shank by a wire, 
it is apt to rattle in the centre; when the damper is 
composed of leather instead of cloth, it often whiz- 
zes against the strings, when hard—prick it witha 
marking awl; when tne leather that covers the old 
man’s head is too hard, it will cause arattling. Those 
Old Pianos have generally a damper stop divided into 
two parts, treble and bass; and a buff stop acting in 
a socket, covered with buff leather, and placed under 
the wires, near the bridge, on the long block. Some 
Olid Pianos have brass dampers ; these succeeded the 
spring dampers. The brass damper Pianos have but 
one key ; each key having an old man’s head, which, 
independently of the part that strikes the hammer, 
has a leather check to receive the damper tail. This 
damper is under the string, and acts on a centre wire, 
which is very apt to chatter, unless oil is frequently 
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| pin through the centre of the hammer shank, and fixed 
into the rail; itis very apt to rattle against each side 
ot the moriuce, parucularly when the hammer hinge 
) is luose. 


} EXTENT OF KEYS IN PIANOS, 

The Old Pianos extended from double F in the bass, 
to F in a/t—5 octaves. Modern Pianos rave 5 1-2 
octaves, 6 octaves, 6 1-2 octaves, and even 7 octaves ; 

that is, from C below double F, to C, 2 octaves above 

|C in ait. 

| 


| THE FOLLOWING CAUSES PREVENT PIANOS 
| PROM KEEPING IN TUNE. 


1. When the rest pin is loose in the hole. 
2. When the wire is not tight round the rest pin. 


we 


| 

. When the twist of the wire is not light. 

| 4. When the wire is too thick. 

. When the wire is defective. 

. When the hitch pin does not hold. 

. When a tuner pushes the rest pin sideways. 

| 8. When the rest pin is turned too frequently. 

| 9. When the rest pin is stopped in flattening the 
tone. . 

| 10. When the rest pin block is defective. 

11. When the bracing is defective. 

12. When the back is too thin. 

13. When. the bottom is too thin. 

14. When eitherof the blocks is defective. 

15. When the belly bridge is loose. 

16. When the belly is unglued. 

17. When the bridge on the long block is loose. 

| Is. When the bridge pins are not firm. 

1). Whemthe damper wires touch the strings. 

20. When the hammers block. 

21. When the Piano is not firm on the floor. 

| 22. When the hammers do not strike the strings in 
a proper direction. 

| 23. When the wood used in the construction of the 
case is unseasoned, 

24. When the Piano is very flat, it will never stand 
wellin tune the first time, if drawm up to concert 
pitch. 

25. When a new string is put on, it never stands in 
tune the first day. 
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ON TUNING. 

Several systems of tuning have been successively 
employed since the invention of Pianofortes. The 
following method, No. 1, seems to give the most 
general satisfaction. The mode of tuning by occa- 
sional fourths, may suit some tuners of long practice : 
but I can affirm, from experience, that learners will 
never tune by fourths, so soon as by fifths or thirds ; 
because a fourth does not strike an unpractised’ ear so 
well as athird or fifth. The principal reason given 
for the system of fourths is, that the bearings are 
| brought within a simaller compass than by the usual 
method. If that is the only principle on which it is 
defended, I think No. 2 or 3 are more likely to obtain 
a preference, as they are both within an octave, and 
are tuned by major thirds and perfect fifths. The 
division of the fifths, &c., is called temperament; the 
compass of this division is ealled bearings. 

If the exact number of beats ina wire could be 
| ascertained, a mathematieal division of the tempera- 
ment would be no difficult operation; but as no two 
wires have an exactsimilitude of vibration, the precise 
temperament required ineach Piano must be subject 
to the ear of an experienced tuner. The following 
examples will materially assist the learner, particularly 
when the chords are well examined in their respective 
places. 





IN NO. 1. 

Begin tuning with pitch C; from C descend to the 
octave. Then ascend to G, tuned flat, descend to G. 
Ascend to D, tuned flat ascend to A, tuned flat ; de- 
scend to A; ascend to E, tuned flat. Now try the 
chord of C, E, G. Then proceed to B, above which 
is tuned less flat than the preceding fifths. Try the 
chord D, G, B. Descend to B, ascend to F sharp, 
tuned flat. Try the chord D, F sharp, A; descend 
to F sharp ; aseend to C sharp, tuned flat, Try the 
chord A, C sharp, E. Ascend to G sharp, tuned 
perfect. Try the chord E,G sharp, B. Descend to 
G sharp. Now return from pitch C to F descending, 
tuned sharp. Try the chord F, A,C. Descend to B 
flat, tuned sharp. ‘Try the chord B flat, D, F; ascend 
to B flat; descend to E flat. Try the chords of E 
flat, G, B flat; and A flat below C, FE flat. If prop- 
erly tuned, the E flat will be a good fifth to B flat 
above, and to A flat below. 


The fifths in beginning are tuned less flat than they 
were formerly, as the modern temperament is more 
equal in fiiths than according to the old method, which 
was that employed in most organs; according to 
which system the keys most used are more harmo- 
nious, while the extreme keys, not so frequently played 
in, are intolerable. A good tuner can accommodate 
the temperament to the taste of those who play in 
particular keys, which they wish to be more perfect 
than the rest, 


Then tune the treble also by octaves. When the 
Piano is very flat, tune ‘the treble sharper than re- 
quisite, as it is sure to fall the first time itis drawn up. 
Most Pianos fall from E, F, or G, below pitch C, to 
the upper part of the instrument. 


NO. 2, 


Tune from F to F below; then to C, tuned flat: 
then A, tuned sharp. Try the chord F, A, C, F; 
then from F to B flat, tuned rather sharp; then D 
tuned sharp; then two trials of ¢hords F, B flat, D, 
F, and F, A,C,F; thenfrom A to E, tuned flat; then 
from A to C sharp, tuned sharp; then try the chord 
A, C sharp, E ; then F sharp, tuned sharp ; then two 
trials of chords F sharp, A sharp, C sharp, and F 
sharp, A, D; then from D to G tuned sharp; then to 
B tuned sharp ; then try the chord of G, B, D; then 
from B to D sharp, tuned sharp; then try the chord 
F sharp, B, D sharp; then from E flat to A flat tuned 
perfect. Then try thechords A flat, C, E flat, and A 
flat, D flat, F. 


NO. 3. 


Tune from A to A below; then to E tuned flat 
then from A toC sharp, tuned sharp; then try the 
chord A, C sharp, BE, A; then from A to D, tnned 
sharp; then from Dto F sharp,tuned sharp ; then 
try the ehords A, D, F sharp, &, and the preceding 
chord; then from € sharp to @ sharp, tuned perfect ; 
then from C sharp to E sharp, or B tuned sharp; then 
try the chord D flat, F, A flat ; then from F to B flat, 
tuned rather sharp; then try the chord B flat, D, F ; 
then return from F sharp to B, tuned sharp; then to 
D sharp, tuned sharp; then from E flat to G, tuned 
sharp; then to C, tuned sharp; then try the chords 
C, E, G, and C, F, A. 


The two last systems are entirely new; and tuned 
by perfect fifths and major thirds. 


No. 1. 
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applied to it. In many Old Square Pianos there is a 


When the bearings are tuned, descend by octaves. 
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jtlusic in America. 


BY W. H. CUDWORTH. 

Mention was made, ina previous number of teachers, 
and the enquiry very naturally arises; who are our 
teachers it would perliaps nol be an over estimate 
to say, that one third are foreigners, whose attain- 
inents in musieal science would at home be considered 
as rather superficial, but who ina young and growing 
country either tind those whom they can easily decieye 


by their pretentions, or are in reality men of genius 


and oki i. In regard to professors of music from 
abroad, there appear to be three distinct classes, first 
the really skillful and scientific amateur, who toa 


thorough knowledge of his art, unites courtesy arid 
good breeding that is delightful to all under his in- 
structions. Second the man deservedly d stinguished 
for his great musical talents, and deservedly infamous 
for his depraved and 


while his ma 


sensual indulgencies, 


ecution delights, nners disgust. 
lastly the unletterred ignoramot vell st lied wit] 
AdSLLY bab un Lierred iwnoramous, wel Supplied wii 
nothing but arrogance and presumption, who too long 


A ie rip 
id oftentimes t ‘ssfully manages to palin him- 





i o succ 

self off upon community as a man of uncommon 
knowledge and ability. If this latter clays was the 
least numerous their pretentions could be borne, but 
too often their Timber exceeds even that of the other 
t 


wo united, and the injury they bring upon the cause 


music cannot be computed Why is Wt that musie- 
ians during both the past and present century, bave 
been objec ts of disrepute and odium, plainly because 
among them have been found ‘a se most deserving 


this feeling of censure » Whew im a majority of cases 
in as the 


numerous, the 


have not been the connoisseurs s0 mue hang- 


ers on, by whom as bemg the most 


whole body have been judge d. The only way to 
remedy this is to unmask these insolent pretenders, 
and place thein in their proper places. This feeling 
of aversion cannot be against music in the abstract 





for how few are the parlors cities where tlie 
not oceupy place, how few 
the men who will acknowledge that they have decid- 
edly no taste for its tones. The great majority if 
not the whole of mankind own and feel the power of 
this delightful irritati ons of a life of 
busitiess, assuages grief, and calms the more 
upon the Sabbath raises the 


him who modulates the 


in our 


piahys aves a consepicious 
i 


' 


' 
art the th 
rt, if svotus the 





boister- 
ous passions, and soul in 
s4o0Ta 


» heft > 61 
ion beture music of the 


spheres. Yet it has been and to a certaim extent is 
now deemed derogatory to a man to be a professor of 
this beautiful source of enjoyment, and this feeling 


transmitted froin father to son. No such 


ems to be 
, 


aversion tu the puet, the sculptor ie painter exists, 
but the myusician alone is the scape goat of them all. 
Let us hope however that the reform of abuses now 


sv universal, will do its proper work here also. 

As reference lias been made to foreign teachers it 
may not be improper to glane eursorily at onr ewn 
American teachers, who are they? what their qualtfi- 
cations andeducation? Most of th: re men brought 
ip te the more active duties of , Whose hands are 
more used. to the hammer and awl than the keys 
of the piano or organ, but whom, great love for musie 
induces to devote a specified time in every day to its 


eulliyatiion until becoming proticients to 4 certain ex- 
+ 


tent, they are able to impart to othe 
their own labor and 1 


rsthe resuits of 


Hence our village 





singing s¢hool masters. Others of this class again, are 
not content with an acquaintance with psalmody 
mereiy, but impesle dbyvy theira chment to the art 


ey — 
professors ; 


their trades and become and 
it has been so common for popular musicians to know 
{ 


throw aside 


nothing else, that their ignorance has become prover- 
bial. _ Here is anotherreason, why music is held in no 
greater repute among Hiterary mer. This evil. might 
easily be remedied by those devotees to Apollo paying 
a moderate attention to the other arts and scienees 
together with the standard literature of the age, while 


they could give by far the 


their favorite pursuit. 


greater part of their time to 
[tis a we fuct that 
Mozart, Bethoven and other distinguished composers, 
were so d uttached to thetr peculiar art, 
neglect everything else and be exposed every day toa 
thousand pet nveniences which a little attention 
on their easily have prevented. How 
seldom 13 @ man witha liberal education seen choosing 
the profession of musie ; there 
tacit, understanding that earning and science must 
not encroach here as if music were nota congenial 
artand even twin sister to that of the painter, pvets, 
and sculptor. 

‘here ts 


teachers, 


| known 
votedly 


as to 


ty mco 


part 


might 


seems to be 


of American 
than a common 


however another class 


who besides having no more 


share of information, are reaily vicious, and who if 


possessed of ary principle at ull are extremely de- 
praved and sensual, nothing but necessity can tolerate 
such persons in a refined community, for thea organs 
in the charches must be played, and players must ba 
procured at any rate, 80 that if there are not enough 
upright and honorable men, to ll these stations, those 
not gifted with honor and propriety must be engaged, 


vue who gives way mostly to his depraved appetites ; 





a sort of 


whose ex- |; 


And | 


- absent friends, voices 











_ ought therefore, to be of the right character. 
und it too often happens that the best musician is the , 


hsdeyiews of 


Journal 





having a soul extremely susceptable of ‘wae ssstons 
and also being very impulsive, the allurements to a 
life of protligacy and disipation are too great to ba 
overcome. Thus it is, that musicians are brought 
before society, who are a disgrace to their profession, 
and whose course of conduct cannot be tio much 
censured. By these, the cause of music is continually 
injured, and its ¢ laime to a title of respect ibility made 
que stionable. It is needless to mention that there are 
others who not only honor this profession bat who 
would honor any profession, men who to their other 
attainments unite a thorough classical education, an 
ac juisition if not imdispensable extremely necessary to 
the professors of any art. These, the friends of 
music should patronize and show in ‘their preference 
for them, that they proper, discrimination 
between these who are worthy of support and those 
who are not. 


posses sa 





Instrumental and Voeal. 


A Letter toa Young Piano Forte Player. 


ConTINvuED. 


My Dear 
If music brings no lovely thoughts and associations 
to your mind, you are learning wto very little pur- 
If it does the musie of nature will invest the 
expression of their thoughts with a grace and expres- 
sion and even refinement which the mest persevering 
practice will failto impart. Take lessons of the winds 
and wafers, and of the trees; and of all animate and 
nature. So shall the very spirit of sweet 
sound and expression enter into your bosom, and tie 
there ready to pour itself forth upon the otherwise 
low and mechanical music which the pressure of your 
hands produces upon theinstruinent. One of Handels 
pieces is said to have been suggested by the 
of a blacksmith at his anvil, so successfully 
did he watch forthe harmony that lies s» wraped np 
in the commonest sounds. The next rule [shall give 
you is, to listen attentively to skilful performers ; 
noticing particularly what emotions are excited in 
your mind | by every passage, and by what means they 
vontrive to produce the effect which pleases you.— 
The gratification we derive from listening to music is 
similar to that owhich poetry imparts tous. Both 
these delightful arts call into being a thousand beauti- 
ful imaginations, tender feelings, and passionate im- 
But in reading poetry we are delighted with 
the thoughts of another person ; and though a beau- 
tifulidea will give us pleasure each time we recur to 
it, still this pleasure is varied, and depends on the 
conformation of the poet’s mind rather than of our 
own. The delights of music areof our own creation. 
We become for the time poets ourselves, and enjoy 
the high privilege of inventing, combining, and diver- 
which harmonious 
the self s: ume me lody may 
red times, and inspire each time a 
itferent fiom the first. Sometimes 
forth allthe hidden stores of memory,— 
long silent in the tomb, lovely 
scenes, pleasant walks, and happy hours, come back 
all their freshness and reality. Then the 

future opens tous in dreamy prospect guilded by hope 
stened by a mournft ‘ul tenderne 88,—the xile is 
giad anticipation to lis native country ; 
the prodigal sobs out his repentance on his fathers 


Eriza:— 


pose. 


inanimate 


inest 
labour 


pulses. 


sifying at pleasure the images 
in our minds ; 
be expected a hun¢ 
train of thougtt 
it will eall 


sounds ruise 





fo us In 


and of 
ana cna 


restored in 


bosoin; the ehild of sorrow and affliction is safely 
lodged in that mansion where sorrow and crying are 


unknown. Som+timesthe past is forgotten, the future 
—— d, the mind so wraped ap in the present con- 
f sublimity and beauty. Forms of éeli- 


ousness O1 
ci + loveline i things. suc h as dreams are made to 


float before the mental vision, shaped in something of 


awakeing distinctness. Thoughts too noble at last, 
hig and holy resolves, gushings of tenderness, 
alternately possess our minds, all equally different, 
and equally delightful. 
Alfieri seldom came upon him but when he was under 
the influence of music Haydn’s symphonies were all 
composed so as to shadow forth some simple and 
affecting story, by which the author excited and varied 
his own feelings and wraught them up to that piteh 
of solemn pathos or animated gaitey, which to this 
day inspires all who hear his music with cerrespond- 
ing emotions. 
To be Continued 





Character of Lessons. 


Tuart lessons in practical music, whether vocal or 
instrumental, should as far as possible, be regularly 
progressive, is a principle, the soundaess of winch 
will never be questioned. Practise may often be at 
war with theory, but the principle will remain unsha- 
ken. To ourown mind, a question arises scarcely 
less in importance, touthing the character of the ma- 
terials of which lessons are constructed. Early ma- 
sical impressions are not easily effaced; and they 
If the 
musical specimens first put into the hands of the 
young executant are frivolous, insipid and ungrammat- 


The poetical inspiration of 











“Music. 


ical, he is by this means justprepared for the run of 
coarse, common place songs, attached to doggrels in 
poetry. which are at the present time inundating the 
country. On the other hand the of the lesson 
shoulb not be too far above the preception of the pu- 
pil. His taste should be gratified, and led gradually 
onward at a pleasant rate. 

Our primary English schools are acting on the right 
principle in regard 'o reading books. What care is 
taken im the selection of extracts. These are no lon- 
ger taken from plays and novels of light charac.er 
Recourse is had to the finest specimens of prose and 
poetry, aud those which are best adapted to the mind 
and morals of the yoong pupils. We see nothing of 
the kind in lessons for instramental music ; and if we 
except our books of psalmody, there is little to 
be commended in this respeet, in the whole circle 
of practical music. This may befone cause why there 
little discrimination among us, in reference to 
piecesat the present time. Perhaps this is putting 
cause for effect: but at any rate such an improvement 
in the charaoter of Jessons, as is now proposed, would 
lead to the happiest results upon the rising community 
of practical musicians, Letthe experiment be tied 
Who will begin ?— Hastings: 


stile 


Is SO 


Tue Orcan. Of all instruments the organ 
is the most noble and sablime;the instrument 
that excels all others, and at the same time in- 
cludes all others. Of its origin and history we 
have bat little accurate information. The first 
account of any instrument of the kind is found 
in Vitruvius. In the tenth book of bis work on 
Architecture, he minutely describes the hy- 
draulicon, or water-organ, the invention ot 
which is attributed to Etesibius, of Alexander, 
who lived in the time of Ptolemy Evergetes, 
about A. C, 220. The shape ofan ancient o- 
gan of this class is shown ina poem, by P. Op- 
tatianus Porphyrius, discribing the instrument 
in verses so constructed as to resemble its form. 
Optatianus, who lived in the time of Constantine 
the Great, had been banished by that Emperor; 
but he regained his favour by the poem above 
mentioned. In an epigram by the Emperor Ju- 
lian, about A. D. 360, we find a description of 
of an organ wich greatly resembles the one de- 
scribed by Optatianus. St Jerome speaks of 
one at Jerusalem, that could be heard as far as 

Mount of Olives. Mersennus says that 
**the Sieur Naiide sent him, fromthe Matthei 
Gardens at Rome, the form of a little cabinet 
of an organ, with bellows like those made use 
of to kindle a fire, and a representation of a 
man placed behind the cabinet blewing the 
bellows, and a woman touching the keys.’’ 

Luscinius, a Benedictine monk, and ajnative 
of Starsburg, gives a discripton of the most 


5? 5 s 
important instrument of his day. After speak- 


ing of stringed instruments, he says, ‘‘wind 
instruments have recently been introduced, 


andas they are more costly than others, so 
they exce} all others in harmony; the former 
are made for the pleasure and use of man, Lut 
the latter are generally dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God-” The organ is then mentioned 
as the most important. 

It is impossible to determine the precise 
time when the organ was first introduced into 
the church.serviee. Musical instruments were 
used in the church, certainly in the time of St 
Ambrose, if not two centuries before, ia the 
time of Justin Martyr. Pope Vitalian, who 
was raised to the pontifical chair in the year 
366, or about that time, is generally supposed 
to have introduced it. But whatever may be 
the time when it was introduced, it did not 
come into general use until the middle of the 
eighth century. ‘he most ancient organ, of 
which we readin history, was presented to 
Pepin, King of France, in the year 757, by 
the Greek Emperor Constantine Coproaymus. 
It was placed in the Church of St Corneille, 
at Compigne. Some authors have asserted 
that Marinus Sanatus introduced the organ as 
late as 1290,. and. support their assertion by 
assuring us that in the time of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, musical instruments were not used: in 
churches. But it is distinctly stated by Gervas, 
a monk of Cantebury’ in his description of 
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Lan‘rane’s Church, before it was consemed 
by fire in 1174, that an organ, or rather 
organs, were used in that church. But it is of 
no importance to any to know when the organ 
was first used in church, except 


in bivine service, and are desirous to finb 
s ne argument against it from the state of the 
Chr stian chureh at that time. 

[nu $26 a Venetian priest, nained Goorgius, 
was engaged to build an organ ior the church 
of Aixla-chapelle. He seems to have been the 
first who attempted the erection of organs in 
Europe. At the commencement of the four- 
teenth century the art of organ building began 
to be* developed, andhas deen gradually im 
proving since. — Transcript. 





Iron Ptaxo-rortes.—Among all the improve- 
ments of the day, in musical instruments, none prom- 
ises to be so generally useful and to be of more lasting 
benefit than that which has been made by Mr. E. Har- 
per, whose advertisement will be found in another 
column ; 
the piano forte, preventing its getting out of order 
and producing a much clearer and more distinct tone. 
We learn that instruments made with this improve- 
inent are much saught after and are now generally 
vrefered to those made in the old fashioned manner, 
entirely of wood.—Daily Mail, 

Carvina Sacra, 
myra Hiss T. says ‘ 
Pp ist ot us 


sick of it 


A gentleman writing from Pal- 


vg the Carmina Sacra and have become heartily 

This makes usthink of the darky who said “ you 
spress niy mind zactiy.”” Mr. Masons books have had their 
day. Lhe public will not be gulled much longer by loud 
sounding empty names “ Boston Academy.” What a hum- 
bug! A few shop keepers with oue Honorable and a teacher 
of childrens songs, get together and eall themselves “ Boston 
Academy.” i 


that th 


‘The same man adds :—* [tis astonishing to me 
pretensions of so great an Institution as the Boston 
Academy (‘) should not produce better church music.” Our 
city subseribers will laugh at the illusion of our correspondent, 
while they commend him for his common sense. 

What man caused a translated German “ manuel” of music 
to be published with his name attached as the AUTHOR and 
like Herod of old drank in the praise of newspapers from all 
quarters for years until he was publically by the translator 
exposed in the city, and then very meekly (!) acknowledged that 
he was NOT the author ? ; 





Vocat Senoor. A gentleman writing from the West savs 
“ The Vocai School we have used for two years past. We 
formerly used the “ Manuel,” but my brother one day coming 
in conta : ’ 
we recommend the use (strictly) of it to all who desire a 
knowledge of mine.” His next remark in a parenthasis, 
speak more highly of the work. Every young man and voung 
lady too, stadyig music should own it. Send 50 ets and we 
will send] the book. Not a few have told us that they would 
soouer pay $5 than be without it, ‘ 





' 





— 


al : « 

Special Address to cur Subseribers, 
“Self praise coes but little w ays.’ However it is just to 
say, that we presume that al] who have been acquainted with 
the American Journal! of Musie are prepared to admit wat it 
is worthy of being circulated through the country. And to 
Say nothiag of the influance in favor of musical cultjyation 
which it has exerted fur five years past, from its infancy to its 
now increasing sirengih,—that it is well adapted to spread far 
and wide musical information of every kind. With the com 
mon blessing of Providence, a new volume will be commenced 


the first of August, with increased energy aud, facilities on our | 


part to furnish a valuable musical journal. We want to enlist 
each of our subseribers as an agent to iacrease our list, so that 
we may not only send out a sheet richly laden, but at stated 
aud regular times. Canwe doit? It often happeus that per- 
ons read an address or request like this—feel mterested in its 
and are willing and able to get subscribers, but, they suppose 
that there are a great many others who will lend the heiping 
hand and so neglect the subject. Tus it turns out—as_ really 
ali think the same, that not more than one in a hundred does a 
thing. We have no agents out and shall merely depend as 
formerly on voluntary subscribers. Our musical policy is to 
eall no man master to deal justly and Jove merey.. This we 


solemnly aver we have done, though some may think we 


to those! 
wio have an objection to instrumental music 


it consists of an iron rim, which is put into | 


IT have been in the habit for some vears | 


t with the Vocal School. he immediately took it and | 


_ havebeen severe. Itshould never be forgotten, that a minister 
| 

Hon- 
- erable independaace is absolutely necessary for any man tobe 


or an editor whois a mere tool, is worse than worthless. 
useful in an office of responsibility. Most men are egotists 
and we may be as greatas any: still it cannet he denied that 
‘ experience is the best schoolmaster.” This we have had, 
and shall make the best of it to render our next volume supe- 
We have no claims. on our snbscribers, 
| though we presume they will not take it ammss in our pressing 


rior to the present. 


| the request, to eirenlate our prospectus and raise one or more 
subserbers to the journal. Please to do all thatis possible by 
the first of August, and send on the results. It will not be too 
late at amy time. 


a a... ———— 
Our Valedictory. 

In a review of the past, we are gratified for 
the many favors of Divine Providence. We 
are obliged to our subscribers for their pa- 
tience and to many of them for the praise they 
have seen fit to bestow. We have not pub- 
lished as many engravings as we intended, 
merely becaus it was thought that the space 
occupied by that department, might be filled 
with other matter to better advantage. In 
some respects we have done more than we 
_promised. More letters of commendation 
/have come in the past volumn than all before. 
It will be exceedingly gratifying to us to have 
/allour subscribers whose volume is out with 
| the present number, renew their subscriptions 

before the Ist of August. And we do sin- 
_cerely hope, that art will dothis, unless any 
one positively dislikes the paper. Please to 
throw away all the little excuses and conclude 
that you must continue the Journal of Music 
at anyrate. We shall send the first number 
of Vol. V, with this understanding, and wait 
according to our unvarying rule.until, we hear 
‘from you: supposing that all who wish -for 
'the paper will comply with our terms ;—ad- 
‘vance payments, In short, we tender to all 
our subscribers our hearty thanks and hope to 
|merit there constant favor. The present vol- 
|ume would have been out much earlier, but 
| for the sickness ofour family, of which we 
/have had more the last spring than for years. 
| With the exception of our little girl, now out 
of town and recovering—we are all! in 
'good health and spirits. Perhaps some may 
‘say how many ? Why if we must answer so 
delicate a question !—our better half and three 
jchildren, two journeymen, an apprentice, Ju- 
jlia the girl and John the boy ; all told. We 


~ |shall of course on the present farewell oc- 


| casion, be excused for writing what will be 


quite as interesting to some of our subscri- 
'bers as any other matter. Whether we shall 





| 


| 





| . . 
be allowed the pleasurable interchange of | 


thoughts for an other year or not, we must 
take a farewell leave and say, good by;— 
| May justice mercy and truth attend our steps 
| henceforth_—Ep. 

ag rey en 

| Music in Boston. 


Since our last, the musical world has enjayed arare and novel 


feast in a complimentory Concert, to OLD Fatuer Hetnriecn, as | 


he is famwiliariy calied.~ The whole arrangements of the Concert 
were on the most liberal scale, and everythng united to make it the 
| nost brilliant and meretorious of any during the serson... Nearly all 
| the musical talent in the city were present, enbracing a Vocal and 
Instrumental body rarely brought together. The entire programme 
| was selected from Father H’s, compositions, and exhibited, in a 
| peculiar manner, the strength and versatijity of his genius. The 
|“ Overture to the PILGRIMs,” a splendid affair, was received with 
| an enthusiasm that seemed to send a flood of sunshine through the 
soul of the old man musical. How his eye clistened, and his heart 
| Jeaped, and his bosom swelled with gratitude, as shout. upom shout 
attested the deep pleasure of the large auditory! He is a true 
heart expanding man, as well as musician. Where all. wee so good 


cannot forbear alluding to the quartette, Coro Di Caccta, or 
“ Yacer’s Apigu ” which, with chorus and orchestral accompani- 
ments, was given in asuperd mawner. Nothing during the evening 


| 
| it may appear a work of sapererogation to particularize, but we | 
| 
| 


cained more hearty applause, or that really more deserved it, 
DISINTERESTED Frignt snip. A part of the ochestra who perform- 
ed at Father Hernrich’s Concert, have bad the contemptible megnness 
to present bills for the same. As if this act were not enough to send 
iheir names down to posterity with everlasting infamy, they have made 
their demands the most extravagant by charging about TWICE THE 
REGULAR PRICE, when it is understood pay is to be had. In con- 
,equence of this unparalled knavery over Taree HunpRED Dot- 














LARS were taken out the good man’s[pocket, and that ioo, by 
BROTHER ARTISTS! ! We should think they would hang their 
brazen heads in shame. Ignominy will cover their guilty heads and 
the finger of scorn will poiut them out as the robers of an old man 
As we do not, we never wish (o know their names. 

We were right pleased to see the noble manifestation of our city 
to this eminent, but unfortunate artist. It is always gratifying to see 
merit, of itself, encouraged and appreciated ; when misfortune, with 
iron arm, has encircled it, it is infinitely more so. Boston has a 
heart, and it ‘is most generally in the right place; and free, open, 
Father Heinrich is full of kindness, heyond expression, 
May the 


evening days of the old man be as peaceful and happy as his youth 


generous. 
at this act of ovr people. We are pleased to know it. 


ful and meridian ones have been brilliant and useful, 
Our Country, 
The present aspects of our country are dark. We have 
wronged the poor red man and driven him over the mountains. 
We are crushing the poor slave while the blood of many 
cries for vengeance. We are standing out against England 
in regard to the Oregon territory. We have entered intoa 
war with Mexico with doubtful reasons of policy or postice. 
The great denominations of professed christians are, if not 
hostile, divided, the North from the South on the subject of 
slavery. Religion is very low and the love of many has 
waxed cold. If these things do not excite the fears, they 
should call forth the humble prayer of all the faithtul in Qion 
for the peace of Jerusalem. God is able to over-rule these 
eveuts for his own-glory and the good of men. 
be so.— Written for our last number. 


May il ever 


Note. The article under the head of “ Music in America,” 
will be read with interesf. ‘There is decidedly an improve- 
ment in respect to teachers. Our own young men are making 
more worthy attainments and it is now more generally the 
behef, that teachers of music must be educated in the commen 
branches. A good many young men in the country who 
teach common schools are becoming teachcrs of music, And 
nota few young men in our colleges have an eye on the 
musical field. 

One dollar 70 cts. came safe from Ct. the other day. We 
mention this that our subseribers may perceive that dollars and 
cents to any amount ean be remitted by mail. We should be 
willing to run the risk in ail cases, Uncle Sam is pretty 
honest in money matters. 





Correction. 

The price of the New Instrument noticed in, our 
last number, by mistake of the printer was in @ part 
of the edition, put down $1,50 to $2,25, instead of 
$150, to $225. 

Some friend hasseutus No. 2 of Vol. 3 We are 
much obliged, though we have no use for that number. 
No. 2 of Vol. 4 was the one tor which we advertised. 

Asnett’s Great Painting, Tur Exp or THE 
Worip.’ This beautiful Picture is now exhibiting in 
School Street. We advise all the musical public to 
goand seeit, as they will bear in mind that music 
and paimiing are Twin Sisters, 


Church Masic. 
Any socicty wishing for a first rate Instrument at a 
nable price, can hear of one by applying to the 
Editor of the Journal! of Music. 





rese 


TeacHING in Wisconsia varies from 75 ets to @300 and 
even $5 per evening. A gentieman’s sister there 12 years of 
age reads with ease all the Glees in the Boston Glee Book.— 
What think of that Bostonians ? 

ProFessons or Music. 
walk about attach or prefix “ PROFESSOR ” to their names: 
It will soon become synouymous wich * numseull.”’ Doctors 
of like reputation abound, 








(> Frazer, the Vocalist, was shot atin Philadelphia, lately , 
by a young lady. 7 
Music at the Capitol. 

Saturday evening was one of the most calm, pleas- 
antand beautiful ofthe season, and hnndreds, per- 
haps we may safely say, thousands of citizens and 
strangers avail themselves of the fine opportunity 
thus afforded, to visit the east yard of the capitol 
where the Marine Band performed to the highest 
gratification of the immense throng.—Colum. Foun- 
tain. 





Education. 


Education of the People. 
Politically speaking, the strength of a free people is in the 
general knowledge that prevails. Hence, those who arenow 
actively engaged in revising and perfecting the common 
school system of the land are the truest and wisest patriots. 
And it becomes every American to give all possible aid to the 
cause of education. Such is the state of things nm, that in 
this country, the poor man can educate his children as well as 
the rich... ‘The exceptions are few. ‘The degradation of other 
countries arises merely from the ignorance ef the people. Let 
the people be educated and ihey will not submit to asurpation 
or to unjust laws, Let the people be educated and they will 
know what their rights are and how to protect them. Let the 
people be edueated and they will know how to govern them- 
selves. It 1s the policy of aristocrats to keep the people in 
ignoranee that they may rule them with a rod of iron. 
Our country is large and the interests of different portions 
conflict with each other to some extent. Education of the 
roper kind, demonstrates, that peace at a sacrifice is infinitely 
etter than war. Educate the people. This is the true motto, 
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Colleges and Schools. | 

Rutgers College is situated in New Brunswick, N. Y. Ten | 
officers constitute the Faculty. Every opportunity is furnished 

here for a first rate education. 


Tue Larorte Usiversrtry of Indiano is a Medical In- | 
stitution, has a full board of officers and from the appearance | 
of the catalogue we jodge it an imstitution of merit. Board 
$1, to $1,50 per week, We recommend to our Western | 
young men who design to become masters of the healing art 
to turn their steps thitherward, 


Wittougupy University, A catalogue of the Medical 
department of this College bas been received from some | 
friend. There are nine professors of the various departments | 
of medical science. In 1845 there were 29 graduates. Whole 
number of students 146. The board of instruction is full and 
the course of lectures is complete. Tickets to all the Professors, } 

55. Annual expense of each student, 82. The means of | 
education are certainly very cheap in Ohio, and we presume | 
that they are thorough. 





Tue Apstract report of the American Tract So- 
ciety is exceedingly interesting. ‘“ The field is the 
world”—here they labour without respect to denomi- 
nation—if evangelical. There is asupprising want of | 
religious instruction in all the great west. Where 
are our young men who are willing to go far away | 
and preach the everlasting Gospel. The supply of 
Theological Institutions is scarcely adequate to the 
wants of the New England States. All who are now 
ima course of study, amounting to about 1,200 could be 
stationed at important posts in the West. As it 
is well known that all our Missionaries and Colpor- 
tuers are warm friends of education, the Patriot 
may properly add his Amen to the efforts of this and 
kindred societies. If the people of the west are not 
educated, they will be a curse to our Republic :—a 
tool of Religious or Politieal monopoly to blight all the 
prospects ofthe landofthe free. ‘They need religious 
mstructions and commou school teachers. 

We copy a few items from the report, in the Pub- 
lishers department &c. 

In the Publishing Department 73 new publications 
have been stereotyped, in seven languages, making 
the whole number now on the Society's list 1207, of 
which 198 are volumes. 

There have been printed, during the year, 364,100 
volumes ; 4,922,00 publications ; 116,173,000 pages,— 
and eirculated, 366,006 volumes ; 5,158,898 publica- 
tions ; 123,643,593 pages. Total circulation since the | 
formation of the Society, 2,859,649volumes, 84,122,133 | 
publications, 1,667,696,401 pages. Tweive thousand | 
copies of Baxter's Call have been printed in large, and | 
twenty-one thousand in smaller type, during the year; | 
33,000 of the Sabbath Manual; 28,800 volumes in 
German ; 6,000 in French ; 4,000 in Welsh. 

Colporteurs and agents have personally distributed | 
nearly 18,000,000 of pages. 

The receipts for the year have deen $153,916, of | 
which $82,784 are proceeds of sales. The donations | 
($71,132) show an increase of $8,825 over the previ- | 
oua year. Those received for colportage exceeded | 


$24,900 ; for foreign distribution $4,300. 











Mexico. Our notices of the war will keep our 
readers pretty well acquainted with the history of events, and as 
matters of news, will not be much behind the weekly’s. 

An account of the disastrous battles on the Rio Grand has reached 
the city ot Mexico. Their plan of warfare is to be by scouting 
parties, Indian fashion—to avoid pitched hattles. Peredes has 
made large drafts on the Mexican Churches to carry og the war as 
follows :— 

The metropolitan churches, we see, are called upon to furnish sup- 
ples tothe amount of $92,000 per month ; the churches of Me- 
¢ifpucan. $35,000; of Pevbla, of $410990; of Guadalaxara, $20,000 ; 
of Durango, $15,000; Oajaca, $8,000. 

_ These sums the clergy say they are unable to pay. Several pro- 
— wf Mexico have expressed their determination to be indepen- 
deat. 


Gen. 


The taking ot Matamoros. 


On the morning of the 17 ult., about sunrise, Gen. 
Ampudia gave the signal that he wished a parley with 
Gen. Taylor. Hesent over to the camp a person, | 
and requested of Gen. Taylor the granting of an ar- 
mistice. To this Gen. Taylor replied, ‘ Sir the time 
for asking an armnistice is passed; you should have | 
thought of this before ; it is now too late to think of 
such a thing.’ General Ampudia then desired a sus- 
pention of hostilities. This, also, General Taylor pos- 
nively refused. He had brought out all his eannon 
to the front, and was determined they should render 
sume service, at the same time pointing to the eannon 
and its position, Gen. Ampudia then asked General 





) menced crossing the river. 





Taylor, if in surrendering the town he would be al- 
lowed to except the Government property. General 
Taylor replied, ‘no,’ and that he mtended to take the 
town at 8 A. M., the next day. 

“A mpudia then retired, and General Taylor inarched 
his forces up to Fort Brewn, and at daylight com- 
No resistance wis offered 
by the Mexicans on the bank of the river, and it is 
sail many of them assisted in landing the boats. Que 


| officer, a lieutenant was drowned iv crossing the river. 


After crossing they were met byfa number of Mexican 
officers, who desired to know of General Taylor if they 
could retain the government preperty. Gen. T. re- 
plied, “ that he wanted all the town.” The Amer- 
ican forces then marcheg into the piace, and Adjutant 
Bliss rode up to the fort, and sounding the parley de- 
manded the surrender of the town. He was asked if 
the government property would be excepted. He re- 
plied, “that nothing eeuld be retained, ali must be 
surrendered. ” 

“The Mexican fing was immediately hauled down 
and the ctar-spangled banner was run up in its: stead. 

‘The citizens joined loudly in the cheering of the 
army. A sufficient foree was then placed in the fort 
and the army, after moving through the town, drew 
off and encamped.m the vicinity. Not a gun was 
fired.’ —Mail. 


War Excursion. Our government are laying plans of 
operation, which will doubtiess result in annexing portions of 
Mexico to the United States. 

The United States Gazette says 

“Ten millions of dollars are voted to carry on the Texas 
war scheme, and fifty thousand men employed in that deathly 
climate. Half of ten millions of dollars would have pur- 


| chased the whole of Texas from Mexico, and savea the lives 


of our citizens, sacrificed in the swamps, and saved the honor 
of the nation, tarnished:by the miserable management of the 
army movements.” : 

Fifty millions of dollars will hardly cover the annuel expense 
of the government for the present arrangements, to say noth- 
ing of what may be deemed necessary hereaftes. 


Votunteerninc.—De Meyer the pianist, volun- 
teered a Concert in aid of a band of Musicto be at- 
tached to the regiment about to start from New Or- 
leans for Texas and Mexico. The Deltaof the 10th 
inst. says that “* like all volunteer arrangements in 
the city—it was‘more cry than wool. The music 
was good, the singing was good, but the people were 
not there.” 


The years notice of the President of the United States, in 
relation to the joint ownership of Oregon, has been received 
in a nacifie manner by the British Parliament. ‘The leading 
English papers are looking now for a speedy and amicable 
settlement of the boundry line. There is no appearance of 
war with England at present. 


GovVERNMENT DESECRATION OF THE SapeatH. Inthe 
hurry of shiping amunition and arms of war, from the Arsnal 
at Pitsburgh the entire Sabbath was occupiec. For this there 
can be no good excuse and by all who acknowledge them- 
selves ameniable to the governmeut and laws of God, must 
be pronounced a sin. Shiping arms and fighting on the 
Sabbath! Horid in reality and dreadful in retribution, when 
He whose laws are trampled upon shall make inquest for 
vlood. 


Morat Rerorm. The Anniversary of the society has 


| occurred and the present board have been enjoined to obtain, 
| if thought necessary, from the old Treasurer Mrs. Beaty, the 


amount held in her hands. The doings of the majority of the 
board have been approved. We hear nothing from the 
minority. 


Keep AWAY FRoM THEATERS. Only a few weeks since 


| the Theatre Royal at Quebec, took fire from the upseting of a 


camphine lamp, just as the audience were retiring. In five 
minutes the whole interior was in a blaze. ‘The consternation 
was awful in the extreme. Forty seven bodies have already 
been recovered. The curse of the Almighty is on these 


| temples of wickedness —Gates to the bottomless pit. 


Sarrinc oF Misstowaries. Messrs. Wilder and Fair- 
bank. Missionaries of th American Board, with their wives, 
sailed from this port for the Bombay mission, on ‘Thursday 
morning, May 28th. 


May 30 distress prevails in Ireland to a Jamentable extent. 
The Alms house was rapidly filling up, Poor Ireland,—there 
is no hope for the people but in emigration to the land of 
stripes and stars. 

We have often heard the Irish say that in case of war with 
England they would fight for America until the last drop of 
blood was spiled. They feel their wrongs and would be glad 
of an opportunity to avenge them. 


Tue Evseuisn rrert in the Gulf of Mexico 
said to be larger than that of the United States. 


is 


Frorat Exuatations 1x Sieepinc Rooms.—Re- 
cently in London, a young lady went to bed in good 
health and was found the next morning dead! The 
physicians who were called in declared that the sole 
cause of this catastrophe was the poisoning of the air, 
by the exhalations of a quantity of lilies found in two 
large vases on a low table in the room. Roses, tube- 
roses, jassamines, and in fact, most flowers, may in 
the same way produce effects, if not mortal, at least 
very injurious. ‘Their influence acts most p»werfully 
on nervous persons. 





Foregn Items. 
An‘ infallible’ mistake. Two works on Galvanism have 


recenty been interdicted at Rome, under the impression that 


American Journal of Musie. 





they treated of Culvinism ! 





Livenia. ‘The imports of L 
| ed to $157,829, Exports $1 
| Real estate of Merchants 

| annually 850 800. 
} natives 
eutered 


tberia in 1842 and °43 amount 
309% Stock m trade $58.75) 
859 550. Cominissioh 
Vessels 9, several built 
under the government, 100,000 have 
Liberia has 1500 voters. The remain- 
ing part of the 300 miles of coast, from cape mount to cape 
; Palmas, canbe bought for $20,009, $18,000 have been suv- 
| scribed. ‘Phis purchase aud the establishment of colonie 
| will materially efiect the slave trade. Jn 1843 there were 2; 
| churches :-—1,0}4 American-commun ants; 116 reeaptured aid 
| 353 native Africans, 16 schools and 562 scholars, Since the 
there has been a great increase. 

It seems to us that every Pinlanthrophist and Politician must 
look with interest on the growing strength of Liberia, thoug): 
it nay do little to promote the abolition of American slavery. 

France, The intended visit of Queen Victoria to France 
has been abandoned in eonsequenre of the fears excited by 
the recent aitempt to kill Louis Phillipe. i 





business 
there. 20,014 
have come 


into treaties. 





Britis# Treaty witn Inpia. It will be seen 
from the following slips what the English have gained by their 
late campaign in India. ‘Whe treaty cedes to Great Britain al! 
territory Seuth of the Sutlez and also the hill county which 
lies between the Beas and the Indus including the provinces 
of Cashmere and Husarah. The Marazab is to pay halt a 
million sterling down :—to disbaud ail his oops excep! 
20,000 infintry ant 12,000 cavelry and no more. The contuc! 
of the Princes Beas Suiiez to the Indies is vested in the 
British. 

Cuina, the Cholera was spreading in Western India 
April 13. 


The British found 100 pieces of ordinance in Lohore 


PorruGat 1s in a state of insurrection and the state of 
affairs is very threatening, 

ExGuanp. A serious affray took place between the crews 
of two Italian ships and a body of police mem 


Imprisonment for debt is about being abolished in Ger- 
many. 

An extensive fall of rocks and earth has takes place on the 
eastern slope of Mount Sellene. A band of smuglers was 
routed and their bags of gun powder exploded. 


The annual meeting of German Booksellers at Leipsic 
protest agamst the oppression of the Saxon government, an/ 
voted to establish a commission firm at New York at an ex- 


pense of $30,000. 
Extensive war preparations are making in Cireassia. 


The Bey of Tunis bas sent a present of eight horses, three 
richly ornamented saddles and ten temale morrish dresses te 
Queen Victoria. 


The French government contemplate the establishment of a 
line of steamers between Senigal and Algiers so as to receive 
intelligence in 25 days. 


The Reyal Kingstown Yacht Club, we learn from Th- 
Yachtsman’s Annuai, was established at Kingstown, Dublin, 
in the commencement of last year ; and, one of the first reso- 
lutions of the Club was the building of the Yacht Club-House 
The Beautitul Bay of Dublin, is well caleulated for the sailing 
contests of the yachts ; and the members, in about four months 
exceeded 500, being the most numerous Yacht Club in exis- 
tence. 


Tue New Soctiery or PainTeRs IN WATER COLORS, 
gave their exhibition in May. 


Prince Lovis Narotrox, by an engenious con- 
trivance has escaped from confinement and goue to England. 


Roms is to be lighted by gass under the contract of the 
Bountificial Government. 


On Monday at five minutes before three o’clock in the after- 
noon (May 25) Queen Victoria was safely delivered of a 
princess. 


Persia papers announce the death of Duke de Montmorency, 
of France. 


Battoontne. Mr. Charles Green of London, a celebrated ar- 
ronaut, has contrived arudder and a plan of setting a sail on his 
balloon, By the means he can steer obliquely to: theright or left 
onan angle of thirty degrees. The rudder is a kind?of kite tail 
about 1,000 feet long. The waste of ballest and gass, oceasioned in 
keeping the balloon up more than twelve hours, he intends to coun- 
teract hy adrag with buoys fastened at différent distances. At 
nicht when the balloon descends, the buoys are thrown out and 
striking the water, fleat. In the morning when the sun arises and the 
balloon ascends, the buoys are raised azain inte the halloon, Thus 
the waste of ballast and gass ts saved. This does not seem applica- 
ble to land excursions. 


Mr. Lover, the popular illustrator of Irish life has 
commenced his season at the Princess’ Room. Love Stories and 
fun inexaustible—ano voice but full of expression. 


Musical. 


Tae Hertan Testimoniat Fouxp. The Fourth 
Choral meeting occurred at Exeter Hall. Performance not highly 
spoken of, The Wilhelm System cannot make finished Vocalists. 


Monpav’s Concert of Ancient Music, Wednesday evening, May 
15, Prince Albert and a retinue of great names were present, Han- 
del’s Coronation was the opening piece: Next choruses from the 
Mesiah and Solomon—Motett, by Zamotti, ‘ Veni sanctus spiritus.”” 
“ Ye Spotted Snakes” sung hy Madame Caradori Allen. Her Hoeby- 
zel, from Viena, Song; Hiydn, Song from “ The Seasons.” Other 
pieces were sung in fine style. 


Gure Sineina, at the Second Scheme Admirable, 
Miss Hows, Miss Bird, Miss R. Dickson; Mr. Hobby, Mr. H. Phil- 
lips, principal performers, Calcott’s “Geer of the Valley.” Staf- 
fords, ““Blest pair of Sirens.” Webbe’s “ Discord, Dire Sisterf;"— 
Glucks, ** Solo quintet, and Chorus ,” were some of the pieces. 


Tur Rovat Society or Femate Musicians, was 
established in 1839. Annual Concert—fully attended, Mr. Lucas 
Conducted, and Mr. T. Coke led the band. 

Miss STEEL, gave her annual Concert Monday evening, May 11. 
Several distinguished Vocalists and | sano Forte players were the 
performers. 





The Beethoven Quartette Society, are carrying out a complete 
principle of Quartett Singing. 
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BOSTON. 
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/ Agent for the New England States for the sale of E. Ferrett & 
Co.’s cheap Music and Music Books, which is about one fourth of 
the usual price of Music. Just published Nos. 1 and 2 National 
<i lees, a collection of Glees, Madrigals, Catches, Rounds, &c., Patri- 
otic, Sentimental and Humoryous, selected and arranged from German, 
English and American composers, and adapted for the use of Singing 


Societies, Social meetings, Glee Clubs, gc. This book when com- 
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DAMS & HOWE, Machinists, builders of all 
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EW MUSIC.—A new €ollection of Church Mu- 


sic, The Boston Sacred Harmony or New England Collection 
of Church Music, containing mew, original, and select Hymn Tunes, 
Anothems, Moteits, Sentences, Services, Chants, etc., ete., designed 
for the use of all religious denominations, adapted to every occasion 
of Public Worship or Private Devotion, and suitable for Singing 
Schools and Societies, Edited by T, Bissell, just published and for 
sale at Keith’s Music Publishing flouse, 67 & 69 Court St. 

Boston Noy, 3, 1845 15-4m. 





HEET MUSIC and Piano Fortes constantly for 
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CARD.-—Lessons given on the following branch- 
es of the science of Music, viz, Organ, Piano Forte, Musical 
Composition, and the cultivation of the voice as taught in the most 
celebrated European schools of Music. Teachers from the country 
will be taught on the most reasonable terms. 
1. B. WOODBURY, 
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IANO FORTES to let, by Otiver Ditson, 


135, Washington street. 


pewa RD HARPER, FIANO FORTE MAN- 
UFACTURER, of (Iron and Wood Frames, No. 84 Court 
street, Boston, Piano Fortes to let. 





1 GILBERT & CO., Piano Forte Manufactur- 
9 ers, at the old stand, 402 and 406 Washington street, Boston, 
T. GILBERT, original partwer of Currier. 
H. Sarrorp. 


Printing and Stereotyping, 


Almost every variety of 


1 
JOB AND CARD PRINTING, 
MUSIC STEREOTYPING 
& MHEG Sa ES 4U CAPES BS co 
Done at the Office of the Journal of Music, 
On as Low Terms as elsewhere, and in execution 
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